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The Bulletproof Mule 


Elder Seidel tugged on the belt 
around Penicillin’s body and hitched it 
up another notch. “That should keep the 
baggage on,” he mused. He checked his 
rifle to be sure it was loaded, then slipped 
it under the belt in a crack between two 
boxes. He had been bitten three times by 
poisonous snakes in these Amazon jungles, 
and he wanted to have that gun handy! 

Then, slapping the mule on the rump, 
he pulled at the bridle and urged, “Come 
on, Penicillin, we are nearly there.” 

Penicillin obeyed, wearily. After all, 
even a mule gets tired after coming so 
far. Nearly one hundred miles Elder Seidel 
and Penicillin had trudged through the 
steaming jungles of South America. “And 
the man we are going to see probably won’t 
appreciate our effort,” the minister sighed. 








“I’ve tried so many times to get him to 
take his stand for God,” but he has always 
been indifferent. Perhaps this time I will 
be successful.” 

He arrived at the man’s house just as 
the family were getting ready to begin the 
day’s work. They greeted him pleasantly, 
said they were glad he had come, and 
hoped he was well. But when he tried to 
talk religion to them, and invited them 
to give their hearts to God, they changed 
the subject and wanted to talk about some- 
thing else. 

Presently, the man saw Elder Seidel’s 
rifle lying beside the baggage that had 
been taken off the mule. Curious, he picked 
it up and examined it carefully. It had 
a telescopic sight. “It would be interesting 
to look at something through it,” he 
thought. “But what?” He gazed around. 
“Ah! The mule.” 

He held the gun so he could see right 
into Penicillin’s ear. And then, quite by 
accident he pulled the trigger! 

It was a sure hit, right below the ear! 
But, strangely, Penicillin did not fall. He 
just began to shiver, shaking like a leaf 
in an autumn wind. 

Elder Seidel, thinking of those hundred 
miles he had to go back with all the lug- 
gage, rushed out of the house shouting, 
“O Penicillin, O Penicillin, what will we 
do now?” Then, in his distress, he knelt 
down and prayed God to save the beast. 

The prayer ended, he stood again, and 
as he arose that man came over and em- 
braced him, crying, “This is too much 
for me. If that mule can take a bullet in 
its head and still live, I can’t hold out 
on God any longer. With His help, I am 
going to be a Seventh-day Adventist.” 

Penicillin was still shaking, and they 
couldn’t do much with him for several 
hours. By and by he was willing to take 
a little water. To this day he carries a 
little piece of lead just under his ear. But 
I’m happy to say that it wasn’t long before 
he was as well as ever. 


man was soon baptized; and so were his 
wife and their eight children. 


The happiest result, however, is that mm oF r 


Your friend, 


Po Wawel 
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IN THE BULL PEN 


By JOHN BAERG / 


ELLOWS, you probably know I've been 

advertising for help ever since Homer 
left us.” It was foreman Jenks speaking at 
the Beaver-Dam Ranch during lunch hour. 
Then he added, “What I wanted to say is: 
A chap named Antonio is coming this aft- 
ernoon. He’s a Mexican. If any of you ob- 
ject to that, please keep your ideas to your- 
selves. We have to have another man, as 
you know, and Antonio says he can ride. 
I hope you'll be decent about it.” 

Mr. Jenks watched carefully to see how 
the boys would take the news. Silence fell 
over the room, and Mr. Jenks began to get 
anxious. Then Sam, who was not only the 





With a powerful leap 
Tony sailed over the 
top rail into the 
corral. He was not 
a moment too soon! 


oldest of the group but who had also been 
on the ranch longer than any of the others, 
felt he ought to say something to break the 
tension. “It’s all right with me,” he began, 
“if he is clean and minds his own business. 
And if it’s all right with you, we'll explain 
to him just how our bunkhouse operates. 
As far as his work goes, we won't meddie 
into that.” Evidently Sam had spoken for 
everyone, for no one suggested any other 
plan. 

The boys were anxious to meet this young 
fellow Antonio. They didn’t have to wait 
long. He walked in just as they were wash- 


To page 19 
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MBUMBI 


/By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





CHAPTER 3: STRANGE MUSIC IN THE EVENING 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 

Mbumbi was a boy in Africa. After eight years in 
school he married. Soon a baby came, whom they 
called Lichila. There was much anxiety to begin with, 
for if the top teeth came in before the lower ones, 
the little girl would have to be thrown to the croc- 
odiles. Happily, the bottom ones came first. The baby 
was saved, and life went on. 

| ws years rolled by. Except for the fact 

that Mbumbi became an elder in his vil- 
lage, every day seemed the same as the one 
before it. The sun rose; the women hoed 
in the gardens; the men fished, hunted, 
smoked, and drank beer; babies were born; 
old people died; crops prospered or failed; 
life moved monotonously on. Still it was 
a good life; just the same as it had been 
for generations. Then something happened. 

The women noticed the change right 
away. As they sat around the mealie pots 
after their husbands had gone to the men’s 
hut to drink beer, they noticed that the 
village was strangely quiet. Usually when 
the men drank and smoked in their hut, 
there were gales of laughter to punctuate 
the stories they told. But there was none of 
it that night. Only muffled sounds as if they 
were saying every word carefully. 

“I wonder what has happened,” mused 
one of the women. 

“It all started when Mbumbi returned 
from the Boma,” added another. “I saw 
him talking to a circle of men, and they 
all seemed upset.” 


“Do you suppose that there is trouble with 
the Mwiko tribes that have been coming 
in from Angola?” questioned Ma Lichila. 

“You're the one to find out for us, Ma 
Lichila,” ventured someone. “It was your 
husband who brought the bad news.” 

But Ma Lichila knew, just as they all 
did, that none of them would find out any- 
thing until the men got ready to tell them. “ 
No woman ever questioned her husband J 
about his doings or his business. So they 
might as well not even wonder. 

But soon it was well known what the 
trouble was, for Mbumbi came stalking 
out of the men’s hut with the announce- 
ment: 

“I for one will go. I am a British sub- 
ject; I will fight for England. The king has 
protected Barotseland; I will fight to pro- 
tect England from her enemies. Must I 





go alone?” 
So that was it! War! Grim, awful war! sis 
How Ma Lichila’s heart pained with fear 3 


and dread. Mbumbi was going to war. Would 
he ever return? 

The men left a few days later. Groups . 
of natives from other villages up the river ae 
stopped overnight in Mbumbi’s village, ind Qe 
he and his friends joined them as they went - 
on their way in the morning. They left a . 
grief-stricken village behind them. 

Two years dragged by. Time can pass 
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very slowly in an African village. There 
were no letters to cheer the waiting wives. 
Even if letters had come, who could have 
read them? Maybe the teacher at the school 
might have read them to the women, but 
none came, so they did not need to ask his 
help. More than once Ma Lichila wondered 
if Mbumbi still lived, and how things fared 
with him. 

Actually, Mbumbi fared well. He was 
assigned to the officers’ mess, and because he 
could speak a little English and could read 
and write, he sometimes worked in the of- 
fice. He was not sent to the fighting area 
as some of his buddies were. He was given 
many opportunities for self-improvement, 
and being of an ambitious nature, he took 
advantage of every one of them. So it was 
that, when the boys left the army, Mbumbi 
left the services of his country a wiser man 
than when he entered. 

Railroads and trucks brought them as 
near to home as possible, but the last part 
of their long journey was made on foot. 

There were five in Mbumbi’s party as 
they neared his village. They were heavily 


loaded with all sorts of presents for the 
folks at home, and had to stop frequently to 
rest. They had almost forgotten how to carry 
things during the past two years; there had 
been trucks to carry everything in the army. 
So their heads and neck muscles tired easily. 
About two miles from Mbumbi’s village, 
the five travelers sat down under a big tree 
to rest. It was nearing sundown, and they 
could scarcely wait to get home, but their 
aching muscles demanded relaxation. As they 
sat there, they heard singing. 
“Day is dying in the west; Heaven is 
touching earth with rest. 
W ait and worship while the night sets 
her evening lamps alight 
Through all the sky. 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts! 
Heaven and earth are full of Thee.” 


“Wonder where that singing comes from,” 
mused one. 

“Don’t know,” said another. “It’s pretty.” 

Mbumbi stood up and looked in the direc- 
tion from which the music was coming, and 
his eyes opened wide. To page 19 


As the men sat resting under a tree they thought they heard strange music coming from across the valley. 
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Mother’s Embarrassing Moment 


‘By MRS. JOHN 


OTHER,” asked Ruth, “what shall I 

ever do with this bottle of red fingernail 
polish? It was a birthday present from 
Janice, and she asked me one day how I 
liked it, and I had to confess I had not 
used it yet. She couldn’t understand why, 
and I didn’t want to hurt her feelings, so 
I told her I would use it some day. But 
what can I use it for?” 

Mother thought for a moment, then said, 
“Why not use it on those red buttons on 
your red polka dot dress? I notice they 
look dull and faded.” 

“Thanks, Mom, that’s a good idea.” And 
for several minutes Ruth was occupied with 
her task, sniffing the strange odor of banana 
oil as she applied the red liquid with the 
tiny brush. When the buttons were dry 
she showed the dress to Mother. 

“Look at them shine now! They make 
the dress look almost new again.” Ruth hung 
the dress back in her closet, closed the bottle 
of red nail polish, and said, “That was fun. 
I wish I had some more buttons that need 
painting. I just love to paint.” 

One evening Ruth and Mother were 
lounging in housecoats and pajamas. It was 
a warm evening, too warm to do anything, 
or go anywhere, so they were just relaxing 
and reading. 

“Mother,” asked Ruth, “I know what I 
can do while you read to me—I can paint! 
Would you care if I painted my toenails? 
No, I don’t mean so anyone can see them— 
just for fun. I can take it off again with 
remover. Please? Just for fun? Huh?” 

Mother looked down at Ruth. She was 
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thinking serious thoughts. Since the older 
children had gone to make homes of their 
own, Ruth had been left alone a good por- 
tion of the time. Sometimes she played with 
Janice, and other children who did not 
share the same faith, and who often went 
places and did things of which Mother did 
not approve. Mother had not let Ruth join 
in that sort of fun with the girls. In fact, 
Ruth had been denied many things. Surely 
this little innocent amusement—to paint 
the toenails red, just for fun, could do no 
harm. 

So Mother said, “You understand how I 
feel about wearing lipstick, fingernail pol- 
ish, or anything that detracts from the sim- 
ple, Christ-like character we are trying to 
let shine in our lives. If people should see 
us wearing it, perhaps they would not un- 
derstand. But—just we two sitting here—I 
guess it doesn’t matter.” 

There was a smile on her face and a 
twinkle in her eyes as she went on. “And 
just to show you it is only for fun, I will 
let you paint mine while I read to you.” 

“O Mother!” and Ruth put her arms 
around Mother’s neck in a big hug. “You do 
understand girls, don’t you? Now just sit 








still while I get the bottle of polish. Thy . 


is going to be fun.” 

Ruth was soon busy applying the red 
liquid with the tiny brush. The smell of 
banana oil mingled with the fragrance of 
roses and honeysuckle on the warm evening 
air. Ruth was happy because Mother was 
such an understanding pal. She listened to 
the story Mother was reading. They always 
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enjoyed good stories together. When it was 
ended, Mother looked down at her feet; 
an amused smile crossed her face. 

“Pretty, aren't they?” said Ruth. “They 
look like the buttons on my red dress.” 

“Of course you understand, dear, that this 
is just for fun,” said Mother, closing the 
book she had been reading. 

“Oh, yes, I know it is just for fun. We can 
take it off with remover whenever we want 
to. Thanks for reading that good story. 
I think I will go to bed now. Good night, 
Mother. You are the most understanding 
mother in all the world!” 

Morning came with its many activities. 
But today the mailman brought a letter from 
the oldest daughter stating that Mother 
should come at once. “The doctor said the 
baby would arrive sooner than he had ex- 
pected,” the letter said. “Please come on the 
first bus.” 

So Mother hurried to get ready. Ruth 
helped pack her suitcase, and asked num- 
berless questions, for she was to keep house 
for Daddy, and get the meals while Mother 
was gone. It would be a big responsibility, 
but Ruth was a big girl now—she was soon 
to become an aunt! 

Hurry, hurry, hurry! At last Mother was 
seated in the bus, looking down from the 








window on the little family she was leaving 
behind. She smiled cheerfully as she waved 
good-by; the bus pulled out, she was on her 
way. 

As the bus rolled on down the highway, 
Mother wondered—had she always done 
right in raising her four children? With 
a pang in her heart she remembered the red 
nail polish. She had not been true to prin- 
ciple. She had let down the bars! But of 
course, Ruth was old enough to know it 
was just for fun. It would soon be forgotten. 
She was sure of that. 

It was a long ride from Lincoln to Denver. 
Between bus stops, layovers, and changing 
buses, Mother endeavored to catch a few 
naps. She was glad when morning came 
and she arrived at her destination. And her 
coming was timed just right, for that very 
evening the new baby made her royal appear- 
ance at the hospital. 

The next day was Sabbath, and Mother de- 
cided to visit the little York Street church 
a few blocks away. It was a new experience 
to sit in a strange church and not know 
a solitary soul. It seemed good to just relax 
and listen—not to teach a class, lead the sing- 
ing, tell a story, or play the organ for Sab- 
bath school. For once she could just sit 
back with a clear conscience and observe. 


Disgusted, Ruth threw the bottle of fingernail polish into the basket, and wished she had done it sooner. 








Then she noticed that arrangements had 
been made for the communion service. The 
lady sitting beside her seemed so friendly. 
She shook hands and said, “You are a stran- 
ger in our midst. I wonder if you will take 
part with me in the ordinances today?” 























HAPPY WORDS 


Vey NONA KEEN DUFFY 


"\ 


Try to use the joyous words 
That make your neighbors glad; 
It seems a shame and waste of time 
To use a word that's bad! 


Use the loving words that lift 
And help to cheer someone; 
Words that gladden lonely hearts 

As warmth of rising sun! 


Use the happy, laughing words 
That fly away and sing; 

Their melody is just as sweet 
As songbirds on the wing! 


—*_—*—_q~_[&[_—S&X<*EE 
“Yes,” said Mother, “I will be so glad.” 
After the brief sermon the congregation 

separated in the usual manner for the ordi- 
nance of humility. As the kind lady went 
to get the pan and towel, Mother bent over 
to remove her shoes. Oh, what a wave of 
terrible embarrassment swept over her! 

Shining up through her sheer hose were 
those vivid red toenails! 

She had forgotten about them. In her 
hurry to get ready for the bus, she had neg- 
lected to use the polish remover. What was 
she to do? The lady was coming toward her 
with the pan and towel. How could she 
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refuse to take part now? What could she 
say? What would the lady think as she 
washed her feet? Oh, why had she let down 
the bars even in so small a matter for one 
moment of fun with Ruth? Of one thing 
she was sure. It would not happen again. 

In a few brief sentences Mother tried to 
explain. She hoped the kind lady who was 
kneeling before her would understand. 

The lady smiled up at Mother, patted her 
hand gently and said, “Yes, I know. I too 
have a teen-aged daughter.” 

When the service was over, Mother went 
back to get dinner for the proud new daddy. 
Then they went to the hospital to see the 
new baby. 

“You have a tremendous task before you,” 
she told the baby’s mother. “Babies are so 
sweet, so very precious. We want to make 
them happy. But we should never let down 
the bars, not for one moment, even for 
fun.” Then she told her daughter about the 
red nail polish that had caused her such 
embarrassment. 

At last Mother and her little family were 
together again. It was one of those quiet 
evenings when Ruth wanted Mother to 
“Read me a story.” 

“This reminds me of the night I painted 
your toenails,” said Ruth. Then Mother told 
her of the experience in the little York 
Street church. 

“O Mother!” said Ruth. “That must have 
made you feel just terrible!” Ruth felt quite 
ashamed. After a few minutes she went to 
her room. After rummaging around in her 
dresser drawer, she took out a small red 
bottle and dropped it in the waste basket 
with a thud. 

“There,” said Ruth. “That’s the last time 
I will use you, even for fun.” 

Ruth still paints with various colors, on 
paper, glass, or canvas—but since that day 
she has never painted red polish on her nails 
again, fingernails or toenails. 











SCRAMBLED FLOWERS 


HERE’S THE ANSWER. Don’t read this m 
you have tried to unscramble the flowers on 
the back page. They should be: lupine, 2, 11; 
rose, 7, 5; dandelion, 10, 20; lady’s-slipper, 16, 
14; iris, 8, 4; thistle, 3, 13; lily, 15, 19; sweet 
pea, 9, 18; morning-glory, 17, 6. Eighteen 
points, perfect. Fourteen or more, you really 
know your flowers. Six or less, you had better 
ask for a flower book for your birthday! 























By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


Nature's Miner, the Mole 


Mork people know what the mole does 
than know what he looks like. This 
little creature is responsible for making the 
long, raised ridges in the front lawn. He is 
also blamed for eating gladiola bulbs and 
carrots and potatoes along his underground 
burrows. The real fellow to blame is the 
meadow mouse, who uses the mole tunnels 
to get to these underground goodies. The 
mole is not much of a vegetarian anyway. 
He eats mostly worms and insects, many 
of which are harmful to the garden plants. 
So the mole is a good friend to have around 
if we can overlook the damage he does to 
the lawn. 

Many people think that moles are blind. 
However, they do have eyes. They are very 
tiny, though, and not good for much more 
than to tell the difference between daylight 
and dark. Down in his underground tunnels, 
nature’s miner doesn’t need good eyes since 
it is always dark. 

The mole’s sense of smell takes the place 
of sight. He has one of the keenest noses 
in nature. Few en- 
emies can catch him. 
As soon as an enemy 
comes anywhere 
near, the mole scents 
him, immediately 
stops digging, and 
retreats down one of 
his many long hall- 
ways, where he re- 
mains perfectly still 
until the enemy 


scent has gue 


JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ARTIST 


Nature’s miner coming 
out of one of his tun- _ 
nels, to find out what's i me 
going on in the world. mea eee 







peared. Insects burrowing through the 
ground are sniffed out by the mole from a 
foot or more away, and dug out by the 
miner's powerful “shovels.” 

The mole has two “shovels.” They are 
his forelegs. The front feet are very large, 
with big palms and long, tough toenails. 
Each foot lies flat against the side of his 
head rather than flat on the ground beneath 
his body. This makes it possible for him 
to push the dirt out sideways as he tunnels 
through the ground. They are attached to 
very short legs that contain the strongest 
muscles in the mole’s body. Pound for pound 
the common mole, nature’s miner, is one of 
the strongest creatures in the world. 

These furry little fellows are real work- 
ers. They are constantly digging, sometimes 
as much as fifty feet in a single night. To 
accomplish the same.amount of work in the 
same length of time a man would have to 
dig a tunnel large enough to walk through 
and almost eleven miles in length. The 


To page 21 
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MAKE CAMPCRAFT MODELS: 





UNGER was gnawing at 
the stomachs of the Pan- 
ther Pathfinders, and the shades 
of night were growing omi- 
nously darker as they feverishly 
tried to set up camp. 

Bill, Jack, and Allan were trying to make 
a lean-to shelter, for there was a chance 
of light rain before morning. They had al- 
most completed it an hour ago, but just 
as they were sure they had everything just 
right, the whole structure collapsed. Now 
they were trying to get the pieces sorted so 
they could start again, but it was a slow 
process. 

Dan and George were doing their best 
to get a hunter's fire going so they could 
have a cup of hot chocolate, at least, before 
bed. Dan was sure they were supposed to 
put a large log on either side of the fire, 
with some lighter, green logs across the top 
as a grill to support the pots. But George 
was insisting that all the logs were supposed 
to be piled up at the back. “No,” Dan argued. 
“That's a reflector fire you're talking about, 
and it won’t be much good for heating a 
drink.” 


Jim sat over on a pile of luggage, rubbed 


PATHFINDER 








his empty stomach, and tried to 
cast gloom over the entire 
group. “Who said this was 
fun?” he complained. “I'd ra- 
ther be home.” 

The trouble was, of course, 
that none of the Pathfinders had ever made 
a lean-to shelter before, or even a hunter’s 
fire. So now they were trying to learn a lot 
of new things all at once. Sure, camping is 
loads of fun—if you're prepared. 

The Panthers had always felt that, be- 
cause they lived in a big city, they couldn't 
actually make these things until they went 
camping. But they could have, right in their 
club room. Not on so large a scale, of course, 
but they could have made models that would 
have made them ready for their first camp- 
out. 

Several models are shown on these pages. 
They are just like the real things, only 
smaller. All you need are some blocks of 
wood for the bases, a sharp knife, some 
thread, and a pile of twigs. There’s not a 
Pathfinder Club in the country that does 
not have these! A drill, some glue, artificial 
grass, a pair of tweezers, and a pair of small 
To page 19 





This arrangement would have been the most convenient for heat- 
ing that drink Dan and George wanted. In making model, hold 
the firewood together with glue, such as Elmer’s by Borden. 
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Look closely. This is a double 
boiler, made by shaping alumi- 
num foil around end of a twig. 




















~ 


The boys’ lean-to shelter would not have fallen if 
p they had made it like this. The upright poles, in 
real life, should be trees growing close together. 


All plywood bases for these models are nine inches 
by about four. Uprights for lean-to are three and 
a half inches long, set in holes drilled in base. 


The Panthers didn’t even think of this one! Uprights 
six inches long. Table one and three-quarters by 
two and a quarter. Split twigs with razor. Frap all 
joints with thread to make look like real thing. 


Dan was right. Fire in lowest corner is hunter’s 
fire. The other is a star fire, good for sitting 
beside. Shape aluminum foil on dime for frying pan. 


This close-up of hunter’s fire shows how fire is 
built underneath. The handle for the pan is fine 
electric wire put through holes in pan and twisted. 
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THE BABY THAT WAS BURI 
e 4 


HE hot African sun beat down on a col- 

lection of mud-and-grass huts. In the dust 
that swirled among them strode fierce-faced 
tribesmen, holding great spears. Women 
moved everywhere bearing all sorts of loads 
on their heads, and the smell of roasting 
flesh mingled with the smoke from a dozen 
little fires, which they tended. In and out 
of the throng darted children screaming and 
shouting at one another or at the dogs and 
chickens that fled in noisy panic before 
them. 

Every now and then one of the tribes- 
people paused by the door of Kuruman’s 
hut and listened to the piercing wails that 
rose above the din of the village. “What is 
the matter? Who is it that cries as if her 
heart were breaking?” they asked the people 
in the neighboring huts. 

“Oh, alas, alas, it’s a sad story!” a woman 
explained. “A little baby came yesterday 
to Kuruman’s wife, and the witch doctor has 
just told her that it was born on an unlucky 
day. It must be buried alive tomorrow before 
the devils bring misfortune on us all.” And 
the woman shook her head sadly, and hur- 
ried away to offer up an extra chicken to 
the devils, and to pray that her next little 
baby would be born on a lucky day, and not 
on an unlucky one. 

But Kuruman’s wife cried on. The little 
black face of her new baby girl was so beau- 
tiful, her little body so strong and perfect. 
She couldn’t bear to be parted from the baby, 
and her whole soul revolted at the idea of 
having to bury her alive. 

Kuruman put his arm around his wife, 
and tried in his rough way to comfort her. 
“Never mind, Nania,” he said. “We can have 
another little baby, and maybe the next one 
will be born on a lucky day.” But Nania still 
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Poor baby Nania had been born on an unlucky day. 


cried on. She wanted +¢his little baby, for 
mothers love all their little babies, and don’t 
want to lose any of them. 

“We'll have to take the baby and bury 
it tomorrow,” said Kuruman. “We can’t get 
around it. If we don’t bury it, the rest of 
the tribe will come and do it.” 

Nania raised her tear-stained face to look 
pleadingly at Kuruman. “O Kuruman, 
could you not take the baby away, and hide 
her?” 

Her husband shook his head. “Do you 
know what happened the last time someone 
tried to do that?” he asked. “They found 
the mother taking food to her baby, and 
so they took the baby and buried it, and 
then they took the 
mother and_ buried 
her!” 

There was one last 
gleam of hope in 
Nania’s eyes. “O my 
husband, the tribes to 
the north buy little 
babies to use as slaves 
when they are grown.” 
She grasped his arm. 
“Let us take our little 
baby and sell her, and 
say that we have 
buried her. No one 
need ever know. Then 
some day we can buy 
her back.” 

“Indeed not!” said 
Kuruman fiercely. 





The stranger dropped to 
his knees and began rap- 
idly digging in the sand. 

































URIED ALIVE 
» @ 





By KEITH MOXON f 


“What can you hide from the devils, you 
silly woman? They see all things, and will 
tell the witch doctor, then we would all 
be buried. No, I must take the baby to- 
morrow! You go to your sister’s hut in 
the morning, and when you are gone, I 
will take it.” 

Hope fled from the poor woman's face. 
She bowed her body to the earthen floor, 
and great sobs racked her frame. On into 
the night she cried, pausing now and then 
to care for the little one through a mist of 
tears. 

Next morning Kuruman loped along at 
a fast trot toward the burial ground. For 
half an hour he had been passing over the 





dry grassy plain on which his village was sit- 
uated, but now in the distance he saw the 
belt of forested land toward which he was 
bound. In his arms he carried what looked 
to be a bundle of rags and grass. Nestling 
within, sleeping soundly, was Nania’s little 
baby, all unaware of the awful fate that drew 
nearer and nearer. 

And now Kuruman slowed his pace. He 
was approaching the outskirts of the forest, 
and for a few minutes he moved back and 
forth through the trees and undergrowth 
before he found a faint path that led into 
the depths beyond. Quickening his pace 
again, he followed the path into the forest, 
every now and then pushing a great vine 
aside, or clambering over a fallen tree. 

Suddenly he stopped dead, and stood lis- 
tening, his head turning this way and that 
to catch the slightest sound. Strange. He 
thought he heard a movement in the forest 
behind. Was something following him? A 
lion? He stood motionless several minutes 
longer, until the silence of the forest dis- 
missed his fears. He moved off again, hold- 
ing his bundle carefully to avoid waking 
the babe within. He was nearly at his destina- 
tion now, and his heart began to tremble 
at the awful task before him. 

Hissst! Movements behind him again! 
He stopped and stood motionless once more. 
There was no sound, only the low whisper 


FRIENDLY RIDDLE 


f 
By MARY J. VINE VA 


No ill about this boy was ever penned; 
He was the truest friend of God's own friend. 
For so his friend was called, a noble boy, 


And such a friend you'd think would bring but 
joy. 


But for this friend he suffered much and sore, 
And persecution from his father bore. 

But yet to friend and father was he true, 
A valiant heart who ne'er had ought to rue. 
To friend, right glad, his titles great he gave, 
And with his father died, a soldier brave. 


Answer on page 20 


EEE 


of the leaves as the hot desert breeze stirred 
them now and then. “Fears before me, fears 
behind,” thought Kuruman. “I’m only nerv- 
ous. It is nothing.” And once more he began 
to make his way along the path. 

The trees began to thin out now, and 
soon Kuruman emerged into a compara- 
tively open space of rocks and sandy ground. 
He moved over to the far side of the space 
to a group of little mounds, all with a spire 
of hollow desert grass poking out of the 
top. Kuruman laid down his bundle gently, 
and went to get a long piece of hollow grass 
for himself. The grass was to be placed into 
the nostrils of the buried babe, so that death 
would not come quickly. The longer the 
baby took to die, the more the devils would 
be pleased. 

And now he began to dig the hole, using 
a long, flat stone to scoop away the sand. 
Quickly he placed the bundle in the bottom 
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of the hole and set the grass into the nostrils 
of the baby, who awoke at this irritation. 
Then he pulled the earth and sand back into 
the hole. There were a few weak cries, then 
silence. Working frantically, with eyes star- 
ing and great drops of perspiration on his 
face, Kuruman heaped up the sand over the 
spot. Then leaping to his feet, and without 
one backward glance, he fled across the 
clearing and back along the path he had 
come. 

For a few minutes there was no sound 
or movement, save the low whisper of the 
leaves or the sharp melody of a bird. Then 
there was a rustling in the trees again, and 
across the clearing, at breakneck speed, came 
another figure. He reached the new mound, 
fell to his knees, and swiftly began pulling 
away the sand. His kindly face was anxious 
as he reached the little bundle, and he 
snatched it up out of the grave. Then a 
sigh of relief escaped him, and he laid his 
hand over the mouth of the infant to smother 
the screams that burst from her lips. With 
one hand and his feet, he filled the hole, 
heaped up the sand once more, poked the 
spire of grass back into the mound, and 
made off rapidly the same way he had come. 

Every now and then glancing behind him 
to make sure that he was not followed, the 
man with the bundle half ran, half walked 
over the hard ground. He was hurrying 
toward a cluster of huts built at the edge 
of a belt of forest that swept down from 
the low hills behind. There was something 
unusual about this village. The huts were 
made differently from those in the other 
villages, and there was an orderliness that 
was absent elsewhere. 

His body gleaming from sweat, the pant- 
ing man slowed to a walk as he approached 
the high grass fence that surrounded the 
village. He had evidently been seen long 
before, for the sound of shrill voices came 
to his ears, and through the bars of the 
gate and over the fence in several places, 
faces peeped and peered. As soon as he 
reached the gate he was admitted, and at once 
he was surrounded with a milling throng 
of children ranging in age from two and 
three to bigger boys and girls of fourteen and 
fifteen. And some of the girls had chubby 
black babies in their arms or on their backs. 

“Did you get it, Uncle Samuel?” shrilled 
a chorus of voices, as several little monkeys 
assaulted his legs, and tried to climb them. 

To page 16 
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UNUSUAL CLOCKS ~ 


By CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


Dr you ever hear of a spice clock? It was 
a forerunner of our luminous clocks by 
which we can tell time at night. It was in- 
vented by a Frenchman, Count de Villayer, 
in Paris three centuries ago. At each of the 
hours on a clock dial, he cut grooves. He 
filled each of these grooves with a small 
amount of a different spice. He memorized 
the names of the spices in the right order. 
When he wakened at night he felt for the 
hour hand of the clock, ran his finger over 
the nearest groove, tasted the spice that 
clung to his finger, and he immediately knew 
the time! 

There have been many unusual clocks, or 
ways of telling time since civilization began. 
In Germany an inventor made a clock en- 
tirely of straw. All the inner works—wheels, 
dials, and hands were of straw, and it was 
said to keep perfect time. Nowadays there 
are many clocks being made of glass. 

There are floral clocks too, such as the 








clock at the Fort Lincoln Cemetery in Wash- 
ington. It is made up of ten thousand pink, 
red, and yellow hothouse plants. St. Louis 
has a floral clock as a memorial to the 
soldiers in the Korean action. 

One clock that would come in very handy 
to radio news commentators is a clock with 
nine dials! It gives the time for nine places 
at once! These are: Bombay, London, Hawaii, 
San Francisco, Moscow, Yokohama, Shang- 
hai, New York, and Chicago. 

The Chinese made an odd clock a long 
time ago. They put a stick. made of pitch 
and sawdust into a little boat. Across the 
boat they strung small copper balls on a 
little thread. They lighted one end of the 
rod. When the fire reached the thread, the 
thread burned and the little balls fell noisily 
onto a metal plate. They knew just how long 
it would take the fire on the burning rod 
to reach each thread, so when they heard 
the clang, they knew what length of time 
had passed. 

Another unusual clock has 
President Washington sitting 
in a chair. When the hour 
chimes he rises and holds out 
his hand in which is the Dec- 
laration of Independence. At 
the same time a little door 
opens and all of the Presi- 
dents come out. They march 
in procession, and as they get 
near Washington they raise 
their hands to him in a greet- 
ing, turn, and continue on. 


Maybe it doesn’t look like one, 
but this is a clock, and a very 
clever one at that, made by the 
Chinese. Story tells how it works. 








The Baby That Was Buried Alive 
From page 14 


A white woman, middle aged, with her 
hair neatly bunned at the back, pushed her 
way to Uncle Samuel, and with a question- 
ing look on her face tried to see through 
the bundle of rags that the tired man held. 
“Samuel, is it—? is it—?” With a smile, 
Samuel lifted his hand from the infant's 
mouth for an instant, and the woman's face 
relaxed. The noise of the squalling child was 
drowned by the gale of happy laughter that 
swept over the crowd. 

“Oh, praise the Lord,” said Mrs. Christie. 
“Another soul saved from death. Uncle Sam- 
uel, God bless you for your courage.” And 
smiling gratefully at Samuel, she took the 
baby from his arms. 

“Yes, yes, God bless you, Uncle Samuel,” 
chorused the children, and several of them 
took his hands and kissed them tenderly, 
then nestled close to his side. 

“Come in and get cleaned up, Samuel, 
while I fix the baby,” said Mrs. Christie, and 
so together they made their way to one of 
the large buildings, over which stood a sign 
with the words, “Bethel Hospital.” The 
youngsters did not disperse, but followed 
them, and then milled in a large group 
around the steps of the hospital, as if await- 
ing some event to follow. On the faces of 
the larger girls especially there was written 
anticipation. “It will be Loanda or Jimana, 
for their babies are old enough,” said one 
of the girls. 

Some time went by, and then all playing 
ceased as Mrs. Christie appeared, holding 
the baby wrapped in a small white sheet, 
and sucking contentedly on a great bottle of 
milk. Samuel was transformed. Instead of his 
loincloth, he was dressed in white shirt 
and trousers. His dusty face was clean, and 
glowed with a happy smile. 

“Well, children,” began Mrs. Christie. 
“Who shall we ask to be the new mother 
to this dear little baby girl?” 

“Yes, yes, who shall it be?” shouted sev- 
eral. 

“All right, but let us say our Bible verse 
first. All together now, ‘Freely’—” and with 
this prompting, the discordant chorus be- 
gan. “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

The missionary’s wife turned to a tall girl 
of about fifteen years who was holding the 
hands of two little tots. “Loanda dear. I think 
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it’s your turn again. Little David is big 
enough now, isn’t he?” 
Loanda dropped her eyes shyly, and 
nodded her head, but not unwillingly. 
“The Lord Jesus will bless you for your 
kindness and your patience, Loanda. Remem- 
ber His words: ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’” 
Mrs. Christie moved down the steps and 
placed the baby in Loanda’s arms. “Now let’s 
see, where is the rest of your little family?” 
At Loanda’s call, four other youngsters, 
from three to six, ran to join the two ~ 
ready alongside their foster mother. “There's 
your new sister, boys and girls. Her name 
is .” and Mrs. Christie looked at Samuel. 
Samuel spoke the name sadly, remembering 
the wailing of the poor distraught mother, 
“Nania.” “Ah yes, Nania,” repeated Mrs. 
Christie. “There now, be kind to little 
Nania.” ’ 
And then, as Samuel stood with bowed 
head, Mrs. Christie, admiration glowing in 
her voice, continued: “And let us thank God 
for Uncle Samuel. Never forget, children, 
that each one of you owes him a tremendous 
debt. If it was not for Uncle Samuel, none 
of you would be alive today. You were all 








brought in the same way little baby Nania : 
has been brought in today. You owe your ) 
life to Uncle Samuel, so always give him 

your life in willing service and love.” Sam- ’ 
uel’s face worked with emotion, and he shook ' 
his head as he turned away, tears stealing c 
down his cheeks. Some little ones ran to 1 
him to “kiss the tears away” and ask him t 


why he was sad. 
Then with a clap of the hands the kind- 
faced woman dismissed them. “All right, no 


more school today. You can play. Let us be U 

happy because another life has been saved.” 

Then all was confusion again as the chil- le 

dren scattered in every direction. . 
Mrs. Christie walked across to the weeping 

man, and placed her hand softly on his \. 

arm. “Another star in your crown, Samuel,” 

she said tenderly. “And remember what I’ve Li 

told you so often. ‘Though your sins be as m 


scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.’”, | 
Then, dodging the rushing children, y i ee e 
made her way across to the residence along- i 


side the hospital. M 
Her husband and their guest from Amer- 

ica were seared in the shade of the veranda M 

as she returned. “Was it Loanda that I saw W 

you give the baby to, dear?” said Pastor 

Christie. She nodded, and seated herself N 





alongside him. “That's the seventh one I've 
given her.” And then as explanation for 
their visitor she said: “Loanda was the first 
baby we dug up. We dug her up with our 
own hands, my husband and I. But as soon 
as she got old enough I made her a little 
mission mother, because I couldn’t manage 
all the little ones that kept coming in, 
especially since Samuel came to us.” She 
sighed as she recalled the struggles of the 
past. “Really, I don’t know what we would 
have done without her and the other girls.” 

Mrs. Christie reached across and poured 
herself a glass of water. “As you've noticed, 
we haven't had much success getting the 


adults to accept the gospel. Samuel and four 
others are all that have become Christian, 
and they are so busy supervising at the hos- 
pital, and the kitchens, and the gardens, that 
the girls have been God’s answer to our 
needs.” She paused to smile at her husband. 
“My husband wondered why we found noth- 
ing but girls in those early days, but now 
we see God’s overruling providence. We 
need them all.” 
“And Samuel? How did he come to you?” 
asked their visitor. 
Looking over the low rail of the veranda, 
they could see the stocky, crisp-haired black 
To page 19 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from 
you. 


Kenneth A. Albertsen, age 12. 315 Simcox Street, 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting post 
cards and stamps. 

Nick Ratcliff, age 12. 119 Hansen Lane, Eugene, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting postmarks from 
letters. Especially wants to get letters from Aus- 
tralia. 

Reid Coolen, age 10. R.R. 1, Hubbards, Nova Sco- 
tia, Canada. Hobbies: building toys from Meccano 
sets, stamp collecting, swimming, baseball, hockey. 

Ruth Ann Mcintyre, age 13. R.R. 2, Lansing, lowa, 
U.S.A. Hobbies: painting, sewing, roller skating. 

Marilyn Wehtje, age 10. Route 1, Box 23, Cath- 
lamet, Washington, U.S.A. Hobbies: cooking, sewing, 
swimming. 

Julie Bowlby, age 12. 1110 Orchard Lane, Des 
Moines, lowa, U.S.A. Hobbies: playing the piano, 
collecting stamps, studying nature. 

Floyd Schrammeck, age 13. Route 2, Box 191, 
Loveland, Colorado, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting keys, 
model cars, planes. 

Sharon Lee Drake, age 12, eighth grade. R.R. 8, 
Box 706, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. Hobbies: swim- 
ming, riding horses, fishing, roller and ice skating, 
collecting post cards. Especially wants letters from 
Mexico, Spain, Holland, and England. 

Carolyn Buck, age 17. Route 1, Box 140, Ceresco, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Hobbies: music, ice skating, ten- 
nis, skiing, swimming, bicycle riding, writing poems. 
Wants to hear from juniors in Hawaii. 

Janice Harty, age 11. P.O. Box 114, New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, swimming, 
ice skating, playing the clarinet, 


Cecelia A. Rowell, age 13. 2344 Tulure, Fresno, 
California, U.S.A. Hobbies: art, singing, animal study. 

Carole Vance, age 13. 4715 North Bryan, Fresno, 
California, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting rocks and 
souvenirs, playing the piano. 

Roberta Steen, age 13. Missionary Children, Inc., 
Bon Aqua, Tennessee, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting 
pictures of horses, stamps, reading. Especially wants 
letters from Texas. 

Linda Seltman, age 11, in fifth grade. Route 1, 
Larned, Kansas, U.S.A. Hobbies: playing the piano, 
collecting dolls, reading. 

Kent Seltman, age 13, in seventh grade. Route 1, 
Larned, Kansas, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting key 
chains, playing basketball and baseball. 

Nancy Jo Nance, age 13. Pine Forest Academy, 
Chunky, Mississippi, U.S.A. Hobbies: sewing, collect- 
ing stamps. Especially wants to hear from Australia, 
South America, and Africa. 

Cassandra Lee Dotson, age 13. 403 1/2 Fairview 
Avenue, Galion, Ohio, U.S.A. Hobbies: playing organ 
and piano, singing, skating, reading, sewing. 

Mary Valentine, age 13. 1809 Presstman Street, 
Baltimore 17, Maryland, U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, 
playing the piano, writing letters. 

Phyllis Jewell Lester, age 16. 306 Tilton Road, 
Pieasantville, New Jersey, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting 
pictures, playing the piano, reading, writing letters. 

Alfred Lester, age 12. 306 Tilton Road, Pleas- 
antville, New Jersey, U.S.A. Hobby: stamp collecting. 

Joy Hurt, age 14. Box 167, Carthage, Illinois, 
U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting napkins and stamps, play- 
ing the piano, singing. 

Alberta Sayen, 937 O’Sheridan Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting stamps, sheet 
music, and stones; ice skating. Especially wants let- 
ters from Belgian Congo. 

Marjorie Robbins, age 13, in eighth grade. 620 
N. Reynolds Avenue, Canon: City, Colorado, U.S.A. 
Hobbies: reading books and playing the piano; likes 
animals. 

Wilma Duncan, age 12. Route 1, Box 50, Lenoir 
City, Tennessee, U.S.A. Hobbies: swimming, music, 
collecting post cards. 

Joan Schaefer, age 14. Box 531, Route 2, Kemp 
Road, Reisterstown, Maryland, U.S.A. Hobbies: 
sports, playing the piano, art, home economics. 
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ATTENTION—ACTION 
FALL IN LINE 


Track and Trail © Nature Study 


Swimming © Hikes © Fun Galore! 





Don’t “Fall Out,” “Fall In”! 
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Let LIFE AND HEALTH Help You 
Go to Summer Camp! 


HERE'S HOW 


Any Junior boy or girl who sells only 20 sub- 
scriptions to LIFE AND HEALTH at $2.75, 
or 220 single copies at 25 cents, and turns the 
full price in to the Book and Bible House, 
will be credited with $27.50 for his or her 
camp expenses and extra spending money. 





ACT TODAY! 


Write or phone your conference MV secretary or publishing 
department secretary for further information and supplies. 
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The Baby That Was Buried Alive 
From page 17 


man swinging a small girl on his arm, and 
carrying a boy on his shoulders. 

“Samuel is a miracle of grace. And he has 
memories that only the grace of Christ can 
blot out. I still have to remind him that 
Christ came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance. You see,’ and Mrs. 
Christie looked solemnly at their guest, “Sam- 
uel was the witch doctor of his tribe, and 
during his life caused at least three hundred 
little babies to be buried alive because they 
were born on unlucky days!” 

An anguished breath escaped their visitor. 
Mrs. Christie continued. “We found him 
horribly wounded after a tribal battle, and 
left for dead. We nursed him back to health 
again. He was touched by our kindness after 
his own tribespeople had deserted him, and 
while he was here he accepted the gospel.” 

Pastor Christie broke in. “As you can 
imagine, he has a special burden for these 
little buried babies.” 

They all turned their eyes to look at Sam- 
uel. The boy was sitting on his arm, and as 
they watched, the little fellow flung his 
arms around Samuel's neck, and planted a 
large kiss on his cheek. 

Years went by. It was a wedding day at 
the mission. Lovely Nania, grown now, was 
marrying one of the stalwart young men 
that she had once romped with as a child. 
A rejoicing throng moved through the mis- 
sion grounds, decorated with green branches 
and flowers for the occasion. Constantly 
more branches and flowers kept arriving as 
people from all the surrounding districts 
came in to see a Christian wedding. 

Among the small group of women helping 
Nania dress for the ceremonies was an old 
woman, face wrinkled, but whose eyes 
brightened again and again as she followed 
Nania’s every movement. Years before, her 
heart had been broken as her little baby had 
been carried away to its grave, but a few 
months later her grief had been changed to 
joy after a secret visit to the mission station 
with Samuel. And now her baby was grown, 
and being married. Why, soon there would 
be little babies coming to be with Nania. 
Her eyes shone as she looked forward to 
Nania’s joy in those days ahead. Thank God, 
Nania’s babies would never be buried alive, 
for the light of the gospel had come, and 
the darkness of Africa was fleeing away. 


Make Campcraft Models 
From page 10 


pruning shears will help, but they aren't 
essential. 

The models are fun to make. They help 
you get ready for camping—and they'll make 
a wonderful exhibit for the next fair. They 
are bound to attract a lot of attention, and 
may even win a prize. 

So make campcraft models in April, and 
don’t stand around helpless and hungry at 
your next campout, like the poor Panthers! 


Mbumbi 


From page 5 


“Say, fellows,” he said, pointing to a clus- 
ter of buildings on the side of the hill, 
“look. Those buildings were not here when 
we went away two years ago. I wonder 
what they are.” 

“I don’t know,” replied his friend, “but 
I like the looks of the place. And I like the 
singing.” 

“So do I,” said Mbumbi. “I’m going to 
come down here tomorrow and find out what 
it’s all about.” 

(To be continued) 


Peggy in the Bull Pen 


From page 3 


ing up for supper. Mr. Jenks introduced him 
to all the boys and to Mrs. Jenks. As he 
shook hands with the lady, he bowed politely. 
Slowly walking over to a special little table 
in the corner, he bowed again as he shook 
hands with Peggy, age three and a half. 
By this time everyone felt real friendly, and 
Mr. Jenks was pleased. 

Sam wondered if they should “lay down 
the law” to Antonio according to their plans, 
or let it go. Anyone could see he was clean, 
and a polite young man isn’t apt to cause 
trouble. Then Sam remembered some un- 
happy experiences they had had in the past, 
so he decided to go through with it. He 
was real kind about it, however. When his 
speech was finished the newcomer said sim- 
ply, “Everything is very agreeable, and may 
I ask please, call me Tony. Thank you,” and 
topped it off with a big smile. 

Tony was off to a good start, but not for 
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Animals of the Bible 


By IRENE R. TUBBS 


Remove the letters asked and arrange the remain- 
ing letters in the right order. 


1. reeds—remove one letter and get a swift 
animal. (1 Kings 4:23.) 

2. dogma—remove two letters and leave a man’s 
best friend. (Judges 7:5.) 

3. togas—remove one letter and get an animal 
whose hair is useful. (Ex. 26:7.) 

4. hears—remove one letter and get a rodent. 
(Lev. 11:6.) 

5. shores—remove one letter and get a beast of 
burden. (1 Kings 20:20.) 

6. mellow—remove two letters and get a small 
rodent. (Isa. 2:20.) 

7. noisily—remove three letters and get a fierce 
animal. (1 Sam. 17:34.) 


The Name, Please 
By RILLA BOYNTON \/ 


| am thinking of a’ city east of the River Jordan 
in the land of Gilead belonging to the tribe of Gad. 
The name begins with “M” and means “two hosts” 
or “two camps.” Jacob gave the place this name 
when he saw two companies of angels there after 
he had separated from Laban and before he met 
Esau. 

Items of interest: 

It was one of the cities given to the Levites to 
live in. 

Saul’s son Ish-bosheth was made king there. 

When David fled from Absalom, there he and his 
men found refuge. To this city Barzillai, a wealthy 
old gentleman, brought much food and supplies to 
David and his army. From its walls David watched for 
news of the battle against Absalom. King Solomon 
had an officer stationed there to help gather food 
and supplies for his great household. 

Gen. 32:2—Josh. 21:38—1 Chron. 6:830—11 Sam. 
2:8—1 Kings 2 and 4. 


What Is the Word? 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


The first letter’s in PAY, but not in LAY; 
The second’s in RIGHT, but not in SIGHT; 
The third is in FEAT, but not in MEET; 
The fourth is in YAWN, but not in DAWN; 
The fifth is in STATE, but not in STRAIT; 
The sixth is in STREAM, but not in STEAM; 
The letters all make a comforting word, 
About speaking to God and knowing we're heard. 


Pyramid of Names 
By GRACE V. WATKINS ./* 


Each of the following names of a Bible character 
begins and ends with the same letter. Clues are 
given to the right. 


1. N..N 1. Father of Joshua. (Num. 
13:16.) 

2 | ee | 2. She saw the child Jesus 
in the temple. (Luke 2: 
36, 38.) 

3. DB ......2 3. He slew Goliah. (1 Sam. 
17:50.) 

4. Reso 4. Told Nathanael he had 
found the Christ. (John 
1:45.) 

I ioc 5. He collected money from 
all Israel. (2 Kings 15: 
20.) 

NE ss pcnssnicntan 6. When he was ill, the 


shadow on the dial re- 
turned backward ten 
degrees. (2 Kings 20: 
10, 11.) 

De oa 7. Prince of the devils. 
(Mark 3:22.) 


ANSWERS 
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long. As soon as supper was over the men 
got out a deck of playing cards, and, trying 
to be friendly, Sam said, “Come and play 
with us, Tony.” To their surprise, Tony 
politely asked to be excused. 

Nothing more was said about it at the 
time, but a few nights later some of the 
men were wrestling with one another, and 
someone suggested that Tony try a bout with 
Jimmy. Once again Tony politely refused. 
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“I knew he was a pansy the first time I saw 
him,” sneered Jake. “Imagine shaking hands 
with Peggy just to get in good with the 
boss!” 

Then someone else said, “I suppose you 
don’t drink either.” 

“No, I don’t. But I won't object if you 
do,” Tony answered quietly. Nobody was 
trying to be unfriendly, but the men liked 
to tease, and this time Tony happened to 
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be their target. Jimmy asked one more 
question, then Sam changed the subject. 
Jimmy asked, “If you don’t wrestle I suppose 
you don’t fight either?” 

“Oh yes, I fight,” said Tony promptly. 
“If I can help somebody, I fight hard—but 
not to hurt anyone.” The way he said it, it 
sounded like good sense. 

While walking to the bunkhouse after 
lunch next day, everyone’s attention was at- 
tracted to the corral by a terrible noise. 

eS bull that had been brought to the ranch 
hat day didn’t like his new home. Bellow- 
ing like a lion, he was throwing dirt all 
over the place with his feet. 

Several of the boys sat on the top rail 
of the corral fence to watch. Seeing them, 
Peggy decided to do the same. But in climb- 
ing to the top, she lost her balance and top- 
pled right into the bull pen! 

The bull saw her. Emitting a terrible 
snort, he pawed the ground, then, head 
down, charged. Peggy watched him come. 
Petrified with fear, she could not move, but 
held her hands helplessly above her head 
as if to ward off the coming blow. 

One of the men ran to the house to tell 
Mr. Jenks. But the space between the bull 
and the girl was rapidly closing when the 
men heard a shout behind them. Turning, 
they saw a young fellow racing for the 
corral. He was taking off his jacket as he 
came, and as he neared the fence he made 
a tremendous leap, clearing the top rail in 
a single bound. 

The men cheered. It was Tony! 

He landed, running right between that 
bull and the little girl. His jacket was off 
by now and he was holding it in one hand. 
He flicked it in the face of the angry bull, 

and the enraged beast roared again. 

Tony jumped back instantly, but not a 
moment too soon, for the bull whirled 
around and tried to reach him with his 
horns. Tony shook out the jacket and, run- 
ning quickly, got in front of the beast, where 
he held the coat open not far from its eyes. 

| No longer interested in the girl, the bull 
De | @o for the coat. Tony immediately 


pulled it away—and the bull went plunging 
toward the back fence of the corral. 

The danger was past. The men had reached 
down and grabbed little Peggy, pulling her 
to safety. And Tony, knowing that the bat- 
tle was over, put a hand on the top rail and 
jumped out. 

The men crowded around him. “Great 
show, Tony,” they said, slapping him on 
the back. “That was a real fight.” 

Then one of them held out a hand, a 
sheepish look on his face. “Tony,” he stam- 
mered, “I’ve got an apology to make. Re- 
member the other night I called you a 
pansy because you wouldn't wrestle or drink 
or play cards? Well, I was wrong. You're a 
real man, Tony, better than the rest of us.” 

Tony grinned. “Forget it,” he said kindly. 
“I just have to have a little exercise once in 
a while, that’s all.” 


Nature’s Miner, the Mole 
From page 9 
mole’s body works a lot faster than yours 
or mine, however, and he must work in 
order to eat, and eat in order to work. 

By the time this little creature is almost 
four years old he is an old man, comparable 
with a person almost one hundred years old. 

The mole’s fur is close, thick, velvety, and 
soft. Since the mole may back up as much 
as he goes forward in his underground tun- 
nels, his fur is smooth no matter in which 
direction it is brushed. 

Nature’s miner is a highly interesting crea- 
ture for us to observe. See if you can catch 
one digging at the end of his tunnel, then 
step down hard on the tunnel behind to 
prevent retreat. Dig the mole out with a 
stick or your hand and observe all of these 
things for yourself. 
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II-THE PROPHECIES OF ENOCH AND NOAH @ @ 


(APRIL 9) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Texts: Genesis 5:21-24; Jude 14, 15; 
Matt. 24:36-39. 

Memory Verse: “But as the days of Noe were, 
so shall also the coming of the Son of man be” 
(Matthew 24:37). 


Guiding Thought 


Among the patriarchs who lived before the 
Flood were two men who were referred to as 
prophets of God. Not much space is given to the 
works and the words of either of these two men, 
but the light from their prophecies shines down 
the centuries to lighten the darkness of these last 
days. Enoch, who walked with God when most 
men were walking against Him, was an Adventist 
prophet proclaiming the glad news of Christ's 
return with His saints, and warning of the judg- 
ment everyone must face. Noah lived in times 
strangely like our own, when pleasure seeking and 
violence were at their height. His faith, as shown 
in his obedience to God’s command to build an 
ark and his preaching in the face of ridicule, help 
us who today also have the responsibility of warn- 
ing the world of dangers to come and of safety 
to be found in Jesus. 


SUNDAY 
The Prophet Who Never Died 


1. In the seventh generation from Adam there 
arose a great man with a short biography; it 
took only four verses to tell his life story. What 
fact is stated twice in this brief account of 
his life? (Gen. 5:22, 24.) 


NoTe.—"‘Enoch’s walk with God was not in 
a trance or a vision, but in all the duties of his 
daily life. He did not become a hermit, shutting 
himself entirely from the world; for he had a 
work to do for God in the world. In the family 
and in his intercourse with men, as a husband and 
father, a friend, a citizen, he was the steadfast, 
unwavering servant of the Lord.”—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 85. 


2. What wonderful experience came to him 
when his work on earth was done? (Verse 24.) 


NoTE.—'‘For three hundred years, Enoch had 
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been seeking purity of soul, that he might be 
in harmony with Heaven. For three centuries he 
had walked with God. Day by day he had longed 
for a closer union; nearer and nearer had grown 
the communion, until God took him to Himself. 
He had stood at the threshold of the eternal world, 
only a step between him and the land of the 
blest; and now the portals opened, the walk with 
God, so long pursued on earth, continued, and he 
passed through the gates of the holy city,—the 
first from among men to enter there.’ —Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 87. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 85, paragraphs 2-5. 


MONDAY 
Enoch’s Prophecy 


3. Although the book of Genesis does not tell 
us that Enoch was a prophet, the New Testa- 
ment epistle writer Jude refers to his prophesy- 
ing. What event, very far in the future, in his 
day, did Enoch foretell? (Jude 14.) 


4. How did he preach that sin will not go 
unpunished? (Verse 15.) 

NoTe.—"Enoch became a preacher of righteous- 
ness, making known to the people what God had 
revealed to him. Those who feared the Lord sought 
out this holy man, to share his instruction and his 
prayers. He labored publicly also, bearing God's 
messages to all who would hear the words of warn- 
ing. ... He was a fearless reprover of sin. While 
he preached the love of God in Christ to the peo- 
ple of his time, and pleaded with them to forsake 
their evil ways, he rebuked the prevailing iniquity, 
and warned the men of his generation that judg- 
ment would surely be visited upon the transgres- 
sor.” —Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 86. 


" 
For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, x 


87, paragraphs 1, 2. 
TUESDAY 


The Times of Noah 


5. Another great prophet in the days of the 
patriarchs was Noah, Enoch’s great-grandson, 
born sixty-nine years after Enoch’s translation. 
Sin was becoming more and more widespread. 
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Children of godly parents were marrying chil- 
dren of godless parents and becoming worldly 
and corrupted. What did God say as He saw 
the increasing wickedness? (Gen. 6:3.) 

6. What was said of the inhabitants of the 
earth at that time? (Verses 5, 11, 12.) 


NOTE.—"'God bestowed upon these antediluvi- 
ans many rich gifts; but they used His bounties to 
glorify themselves, and turned them into a curse 
by fixing their affections upon the gifts instead 
of the Giver. They employed the gold and silver, 
the precious stones and the choice wood, in 
the construction of habitations for themselves, and 
endeavored to excel one another in beautifying 
their dwellings with the most skillful workman- 
ship. They sought only to gratify the desires of 
their own proud hearts, and reveled in scenes of 
pleasure and wickedness.” —Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, pp. 90, 91. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 91, paragraphs 1, 2. 
WEDNESDAY > 
Noah’s Works and Words 


-7. What purpose did God make known to 
Noah? (Gen. 6:13.) 

8. What did God instruct Noah to do to warn 
the world that destruction was coming and that 
a way of salvation had been prepared for those 














































































































who wanted to be saved? (Verses 14, 22. 


9. How long did Noah preach and prophesy 
of the coming flood? (Verse 3.) 


10. As Noah witnessed for God by building 
according to God’s instructions, he also preached 
and taught the way of salvation. How does Peter 
refer to him? (2 Peter 2:5.) 


NoTE.—"“Amid the prevailing corruption, 
Methuselah, Noah, and many others, labored to 
keep alive the knowledge of the true God, and 
to stay the tide of moral evil. A hundred and 
twenty years before the flood, the Lord by a holy 
angel declared to Noah His purpose, and directed 
him to build an ark. While building the ark he 
was to preach that God would bring a flood of 
water upon the earth to destroy the wicked. Those 
who would believe the message, and would pre- 
pare for that event by repentance and reformation, 
should find pardon and be saved. Enoch had re- 
peated to his children what God had shown him 
in regard to the flood, and Methuselah and his 
sons, who lived to hear the preaching of Noah, 
assisted in building the ark.’—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 92. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 96, paragraphs 2, 3; p. 97, paragraph 1. 


THURSDAY 
Today Like Noah’s Day 


ll. Talking about the time just before His 
Second Advent, to what period in history did 
Christ compare it? (Matt. 24:36, 37.) 

12. What did Jesus say were the chief interests 
of the people in Noah’s day? (Verse 38.) 


NoTE.—‘“God did not condemn the antedilu- 
vians for eating and drinking; He had given them 
the fruits of the earth in great abundance to sup- 
ply their physical wants. Their sin consisted in tak- 
ing these gifts without gratitude to the Giver, 
and debasing themselves by indulging appetite 
without restraint. It was lawful for them to marry. 
Marriage was in God's order; it was one of the 
first institutions which He established. . . . A 
similar condition of things exists now. That which 
is lawful in itself is carried to excess. Appetite is 
indulged without restraint.’—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 101. 


13. What did He prophesy about the sudden- 
ness with which the final destruction will come 
to those who are not prepared and watching for 
it? (Verse 39.) 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 338, paragraph 2; p. 339, paragraph 1. 


FRIDAY 


UNDERLINE with a straight line ——————— 
the phrases connected with Enoch; with a wavy 
line the phrases connected with 
Noah: 

walked with God 
make thee an ark 
and knew not 





so did he 
he was not 
God took him 


preacher of righteousness 
the seventh from Adam 
eating and drinking 
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SCRAMBLED FLOWERS —By Harry Baerg 


These flowers are growing out of the wrong plants. Your job is to put them together right. 
Then check your answers with the correct solution on page 8. The first is done for you. 
Daisy 1, 12; lupine : 5 «nun; dandelion ; lady’s-slipper 

; thistle Le Sica ; sweet pea ........ ; morning-glory 
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